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It is not too early to make arrangements 
for the planting you intend doing next spring. 
We have a large stock of hardy New England 
grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses and 
perennials from which to select plants that 
will fill your requirements. If you are look- 
ing for well grown plants, dug and shipped 
properly, we know that we can serve you to 
your satisfaction. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W.H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Oatalog Telephone 
Free Rockland 26 














ee 


PLAN NOW 


for your spring planting. Then PLACE 
YOUR ORDER with us for what stock 
you want FOR SPRING DELIVERY. 


Our EVERGREENS, TREES, 
SHRUBS and VINES are choice quali- 
ty indeed, and our PEONIES, IRIS, 
PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN PE- 
RENNIALS will give equally as good 
satisfaction. 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Catalog Not open Sundays 














EVERGREENS 


Visit Nursery at East Boxford and Select Specimens 


Professur Sargent, of 
Arnold Arboretum says: 
“Carolina Hemlock is 
one of the handsomest 
of all cone-bearing trees 
that can be grown in 
this part of the coun- 


try.” 
The Rare and Beautiful 
Carolina Hemlock 


Write HARLAN P. KELSEY 


HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS 
Owner Boxford-Highlands Nursery 


Telephone, Salem 820 SALEM, MASS. 





thrifty and heavily rooted, and transplant with 








AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 














Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden 
at a time when color is scarce. The varieties list- 
ed below were introduced by the Arnold Arbore- 
tum from Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our 
stock has been grown from seeds produced by 
the plants in the Arboretum. They are all 


exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. 
Flowers single, medium size, bright rose color, 
open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 
AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open 
April 20th, are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed 
by Arnold Arboretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 





Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate | 
rosy lilac, single, large, fragrant, open May 5th, | 
after the new leaves have formed. Very beautiful 
and perfectly hardy. The Arnold Arboretum Bul- | 
letin says: “This is one of the best of the Azaleas | 
introduced by the Arboretum into American gar- 
dens, and a hardy decorative plant of first- rate | 
importance.” 
Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


Plants ordered now will be shipped during the | 
first week of Spring, enabling you to enjoy thew | 
beauty the same season. 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





An inter-collegiate carnation judg- 
ing contest is being planned for the 
spring exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society which 
opens in Horticultural Hall the eve- 
ning of March 27. The competing 
teams will consist of three men from 
the different New England Agricul- 
tural Colleges. The classes to be 
judged will be those calling for 25 
blooms of one variety, and the judg- 
ing will be done by a scale of points. 
The team whose averages are nearest 
the scores of the official judges are to 
be declared the winners. Much inter- 
est in commercial floriculture is being 
shown by agricultural students, an in- 
terest which is likely to be promoted 
by this contest, the first of the kind to 
be held in Boston. 





It has been announced that the gold 
medal of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety of Great Britain, is to be award- 
ed at the great Orchid show to be 
held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
May 8-11. This is the highest award 
given by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and is believed to be the 
first occasion on which it has been 
allowed to go beyond the direct con- 
trol of the council. The medal will 
be brought to America by Mr. Gurney 
Wilson, secretary of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's Orchid committee, 
who will act as one of the judges. It 
will be awarded with Mr. Wilson’s ap- 
proval at the exhibition. It is also 
probable that the members of the Or- 
chid trade in England will offer an ob- 
jet d’art for competition at the Orchid 
exhibition as a recognition of the 
friendship existing between the two 
English speaking nations. 


The American Pomological Society 
is planning for a series of tours 
throughout the different states the 
coming summer, as well as a series of 
summer meetings. The tours will in- 
clude the most important orchards in 


each state, with talks in the orchards, 
and illustrated lectures in the evening. 
The official car of the American 
Pomological Society will make the 
trip, covering all the tours in all the 
States, carrying relays of speakers. 
Growers are permitted to join the tour 
with their automobiles at any time, 
and to go as fast as they may desire. 
Orchardists are being encouraged to 
take a short vacation trip in this way. 





The many friends of Rev. George 
M. A. Schoener, a noted California 
Rose hybridizer and Gladiolus grower, 
will be saddened to learn that his es- 
tate, known as the Padre’s Botanical 
Gardens, Santa Barbara, is to be di- 
vided into building lots, with the re- 
sult that the Padre’s large collection 
of plants must be dispersed. It is pos- 
sible that Father Schoener may re- 
sume work on other land nearby, but 
his plans have not been matured. 





Elaborate preparations are being 
made for the sixth international flower 
show, which is to be held in the new 
municipal auditorium at Cleveland, 
Ohio, March 29 to April 6. The huge 
auditorium will be transformed into 


a gigantic flower garden, representing 
the expenditure of a great sum of 
money. The premium list totals $35,- 
000, of which $10,000 will be for Roses, 
$5,000 for gardens, $2,500 for Carna- 
tions, and $2,000 for Orchids. 


The Canadian Gladiolus Society has 
decided to hold its annual exhibition 
and convention at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, August 20 and 21. This 
year’s schedule, which has been ar- 
ranged, is far more comprehensive 
than any issued in past years. It is on 
the grounds of the Ontario College 
that the trial plots of the society are lo- 
cated. These plots contain many of 
the finest varieties in cultivation, some 
from all over the continent, as well as 
from Europe, and they are expected to 
be in full bloom at the time of the 
convention. 





A movement has been started in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the establishment 
of a botanic garden. The officers of 
the Ohio Botanic Garden Society are 
planning for a garden to occupy sev- 
eral hundred acres, and which will 
combine the civic service rendered by 
such institutions as the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden, and the scientific ser- 
vices of institutions like the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

A lecture on the great botanic gar- 
dens of the world, with many lan- 





EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS OF THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 
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tern slides, was recently given before 
the society by Dr. Caswell A. Mayo. 
Dr. Mayo has made an exhaustive 
study of the botanic gardens of the 
world, finding that there are about 
260 such institutions, aside from those 
which are attached to schools of phar- 
macy. Only twelve are located in the 
United States, and of this number no 
more than four or five are really 
worthy of the name. Dr. Mayo be- 


lieves that there should be a national 
botanic garden at Washington, com- 
parable with the gardens at Kew. 


The Garden Club of Greater New 
Bedford, Mass., has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Dr. Ellen 
Canny; Vice-President, Mrs. Irving 
Brown; Secretary, Miss Elsie Bryant; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Wilton A. 
Gifford; Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. Fran- 
cis. This club has had a very success- 
ful year, having had several lectures 
and conducted well attended exhibi- 
tions. 

One of the principal activities of this 
club lies in its visits to various gar- 
dens, large and small. One of the 
most satisfactory lectures was one giv- 
en by Mrs. Nellie B. Allen, of New 
York and Gloucester, on “The Mak- 
ing and Care of a Perennial Garden.” 

A few of the more important facts 
gleaned from this talk were: 

“The three requisites of a garden 
are privacy, secrecy, and relativity. 
The perennial border should be eight 
feet wide to be at its best. Five feet 
is sufficient, however. As for planting, 
nearest nurseries are always best, as 
the time in transit must always be the 
minimum. Season, color and form 
must be considered. Green is needed 
to separate the colors. Blue adds depth 
to the border, pink foreshortens, and 
white is the peacemaker. Plant very 
close. When grown the foliage shades 
the earth and so prevents evaporation. 
Close planting also discourages weeds. 
Blue gardens are quite fashionable, 


but no color can be satisfying without 
some contrast.” 


Extensive flower gardens have been 
laid out on the campus of the Ohio 
State University, at Columbus, and are 
attracting much attention because of 
the great variety of perennials, an- 
nuals, Roses, and bulbous plants be- 
ing grown. The garden is surround- 
ed by rustic fences with archways 
over which Roses climb, and includes 
a cement pool which was construct- 
ed on the central axis. Over 200 varie- 
ties of Iris have been supplied by the 
Columbus Iris Society, while at least 
two hundred varieties of perennials 
have been planted by the Ohio Nur- 
sery Association. The guardian of 
the Roses is the Columbus Horticul- 
tural Society, while the American 
Gladiolus Society has one of its experi- 
mental gardens within the enclosure. 


SOWING SEEDS UNDER 
GLASS 


In order to have early plants in the 
northern states, it is necessary to sow 
some kinds under glass. Lacking a 
greenhouse and a hotbed, the seeds 
must be sown in boxes of earth in 
the house. But no great difficulty will 
be encountered. Boxes about two 
inches high and with other dimensions 
which make them convenient to han- 
dle may be placed on a window ledge. 
Germination is hastened if a light- of 
glass is placed over each box, but ele- 
vated the thickness of a pencil at one 
end to allow the escape of surplus 
moisture. Conditions are made dou- 
bly favorable by covering the glass 
with a piece of heavy brown paper 
until the seeds sprout. Then both the 
glass and the paper should be removed, 
but it isn’t well to have tender seed- 
lings exposed to very strong sunlight 
in the middle of the day. 

It is important that the boxes in 
which the seeds are sown contain a 
thin layer of drainage material, which 
may consist of pieces of old pots, small 
stones, or bits of charcoal. Any good 
garden soil will be satisfactory in fill- 
ing the boxes, unless it contains clay 
or is otherwise heavy, in which event 
some sand should be added. Some 
garden makers like to use a little leaf 
mold or chip dirt with the earth, to 
make it light in texture. The object 
is to obtain a soil that will be mellow 
and porous enough to hold moisture for 
a long time without forming a hard 
crust. No manure is required. 

Many amateurs sow the seed too 
deeply. Most flower seeds are small 
and do not need more than a quarter 
of an inch of covering. Very small 
seeds should simply be pressed into 
the earth with a brick or block of 
wood, and a little sand sprinkled over 
them. 

Amateurs will find it much to their 
advantage to bake the soil before they 
put it into the boxes. 
can be done in the oven of the range, 
and should last for about half an hour. 
By this means the soil is disinfected 
and troublesome weed seeds killed. 
The same result is accomplished by 
the use of boiling water poured over 
the earth. 

It is difficult to apply water without 
washing out the plants. One plan is 
to immerse the boxes in water so that 
the soil is thoroughly saturated be- 
fore the seeds are sown. But difficul- 
ty is found if the boxes are rather 
large. An excellent method of apply- 


This baking | 


ing water before the seedlings appear 
is to cut a piece of tissue paper the 
exact size of the box and lay it on 
the earth. Water can then be applied 
gently to the paper, through which it 
will gradually soak. There is no neces- 
sity of removing the paper at all, as it 
will soon decay sufficiently for the 
seedlings to push their way through 
it. Seedlings must never be allowed 
to dry out, and yet must not be kept 
too wet. 

Transplanting will be required as 
soon as the plants are large enough 
to be handled readily. If they are al- 
lowed to become crowded, they will 
grow spindling. Transplanting can 
be done to other boxes or to paper 
pots set in boxes. There is consider- 
able advantage in the use of paper 
pots, because when the plants are set 
in the open ground there is no reason 
for disturbing the roots. 

Many garden makers find it an ex- 
cellent plan to start early plants in 
boxes in the house at this season, 
transferring them later to cold frames 
out of doors, where they can be prop- 
erly hardened off before they are set 
into the open garden. 

There are certain annuals, like As- 
ters, Petunias, Verbenas, Vincas, Sal- 
vias, Salpiglossis, Snapdragons and 
Heliotropes, which need to be started 
under glass in order to have them 
bloom early in the summer, as their 
growth is comparatively slow. Other 
kinds, which can be started to advan- 
tage under glass, or indoors, are Phlox 
Drummondi, Calendulas, Lavatera (the 
annual Mallow), and Mignonette, al- 
though they can be sown outside. 





HARDY. WALLFLOWERS 


I was very much interested in the 
article which appeared in HORTICUL- 
TURE of March Ist, about Cheiranthus 
Allionii and Cheiranthus linifolius. 1 
have grown both of these plants for 
a number of years, and know them to 
be easily grown, and to make most 
desirable bedding plants. The best 
way to grow both of these plants to 
perfection is to sow the seed the sec- 
ond week in July, in the open ground, 
keeping the bed moist, and shaded 
from the hot sun. As soon as the 
plants are big enough to be handled 
they should be picked off into a cold 
frame, allowing them plenty of aif 
and light, but’ with a little protection 
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FASTIGIATE MAPLE AT THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 


from severe frost. By spring they 
should make good, strong, sturdy 
Plants, to be planted out the last week 
m March, or early in April. The 
8tound should be well cultivated. Leaf 
mold will greatly benefit the plants. 

Soon as the weather gets warmer 
will start to grow and will con- 





tinue to flower the whole summer. I 
have found sowing the seed every July 
the most satisfactory way of growing 
these plants and if this method is fol- 
lowed one can be always sure of 
having success. 
* —EDWARD HUSSEY. 
Loretto, Pa. 





THE FASTIGIATE MAPLE 





—_—_. 


Dear Sir:- 


My attention has been: called to an 
article which appeared in the Boston 
Evening Transcript, under the head- 
ing, “A Maple Masquerading as a 
Poplar.” It describes a specimen of a 
remarkable form of the sugar maple 
growing in the Arnold Arboretum. The 
tree in question resembles, somewhat, 
the Lombardy Poplar, but is much 
more pronounced in its close habit, 
even than that well known example of 
the fastigiate form of growth. 

The article is very interesting to me 
as it carries me back to my school 
days in the seventies, for the original 
tree, the parent from which Jackson 
Dawson cut the scion which eventual- 
ly grew into the tree shown in your 
illustration, was then growing in the 
yard of the school where I was at- 
tending. This was during the years 
1871 and 1872, when I was one of the 
pupils of the Claflin Grammar School 
at Newtonville. 

Subsequently it was removed to a 
position within the grounds of the 
Newton Cemetery, where it now stands 
on a little knoll at the left just as you 
enter the gateway. 

The tree must have been growing 
in the Cemetery grounds some eight 
or ten years in 1885, the year men- 
tioned in the article as the year it was 
found growing there, and Mr. Dawson 
must have taken grafts at about this 
time or earlier. 

Grafts were also taken by the late 
F. L. Temple, the original proprietor 
of the Shady Hill Nurseries. 

The specimen most familiar to me 
is much more open in growth than 
the Arboretum specimen, and is grow- 
ing on the grounds of Mr. Fred R. 
Hayward of Newton Highlands. It 
was planted in its present position by 
Mr. Hyde, who was the previous own- 
er of the property. 

The Newton Cemetery tree now 
stands where not one person in ten 
thousand takes note of it or realizes 
that it is a unique tree. 

Its location on a dry gravelly bank 
is not conducive to its best develop- 
ment even if its very life were not 
threatened by the encroaching roots 
and spreading branches of less im- 
portant trees in close proximity. 


—A. H. FEWKES. 


Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 





Rules Established by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society 





The question of Commercial Ex- 
hibits at flower shows is sometimes a 
vexed one. The exhibition commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Horticultur- 
al Society has just dealt with it by 
making the following rules and regu- 
lations: 

One card, not exceeding 7 inches 
by 12 inches, may be placed at each 
exhibit, giving the name, address and 
business of the exhibitor, but nothing 
else. The color of the card shall be 
moss green and the lettering white. 

No placards, photographs, pictures, 
medals, cups or advertisements of 
awards previously received shall be 
displayed. 

One package of each of the ordinary 
trade catalogues of the exhibitor may 
be placed with the exhibit, but no 
prices shall be advertised in any other 
way. 

Exhibitors may, at their own exhibit, 
book, but shall not, either there or 
elsewhere in the hall, solicit orders. 

All growing material shall be in pots 
or tubs, and shall be in a condition 
suitable for decorative purposes. 

Dormant stock, including bulbs, 
corns, tubers, rhizomes and seeds, shall 
not be displayed. 

No colored paper or ribbons shall be 
used for decoration, except in displays 
by retail florists. 

No horticultural accessories or arti- 
ficial flowers, or flowers and foliage 
preserved through any process, shall 
be exhibited. 

Inasmuch as the aim of the Society 
is to improve horticulture and en- 
courage the production and display 
of superior flowers, fruits and vegeta- 
bles, it is expressly understood and 
agreed to by every exhibitor that any 
commercial exhibit which, in the opin- 
ion of the Chairman of the Committee 
on Exhibitions, is unworthy or shown 





contrary to the spirit of the rules, may 
be disqualified and removed from the 
exhibition. 





TAMING THE WILDINGS* 





There are not many gaps in horti- 
cultural literature at the present time, 
almost every phase of garden work 
being covered by several volumes. As 
it happens, however, no book had ever 
been written which dealt voluminous- 
ly and exactly with the cultivation of 
native American plants, including the 
rarer wild flowers, until Herbert Dur- 
and wrote “Taming the Wildings.” 

Mr. Durand has done a piece of 
work which will win him the grati- 
tude of every flower lover who 
seeks to grow in his own garden the 
wild plants which are fast becoming 
scarce in their native habitat. He has 
answered in detail scores of questions 
which the average plant expert, how- 
ever much he may be versed in the 
common lore of the garden, has not 
had the specialized experience to an- 
swer. 

Mr. Durand discusses, of course, 
such delicate and retiring wild flow- 
ers as the Trailing Arbutus, the dainty 
Shooting Star, and the yellow fringed 
Orchis. But at the same time he deals 
with many bolder subjects, including 
native shrubs and trees, all so arranged 
that the reader can find any desired 
reference with the least possible de- 
gree of labor. 

The one cause for criticism is the 
failure of Mr. Durand to point out the 
faults of the different plants men- 
tioned, as well as their merits. It is 
well, for example, for the man who 
plants the Yellowwood tree (Clad- 
rastis lutea), to know that the branches 
get very brittle as the tree becomes 
mature, with the likelihood that the top 
will go down before a high wind un- 
less the tree is planted in a somewhat 
sheltered place. 

It is true, though, that when trees 
and shrubs are hard to establish, Mr. 
Durand mentions the fact. The Shad- 
bush (Amelanchier canadensis) is 
recommended as a border shrub, espe- 
cially as a companion for the Redbud 
(Cercis canadensis). It is suggested 
that the Beech Plum (Prunus mari- 
tima), be grouped with the Bayberry, 
the Sweet Fern, and the dwarf Blue- 
berry, on dry, sterile banks and hill- 
sides where few plants can exist. 

The Rose Acacia (Robinia hispida) 
is described as an admirable shrub for 
thickets, but the fact is not stated that 
its permanence in gardens is difficult by 





*Taming the Wildings, by Herbert 
Durand. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York City. 








reason of borers, from which few 
specimens in cultivation escape. 

The fragrant Sumach (Rhus cana- 
densis) which is usually listed as R. 
aromatica, is found by Mr. Durand to 
be unrivaled as a cover for banks. It 
is also a good under-shrub for taller 
bushes, but should be planted where 
it can be allowed to run over the 
ground without restraint. 

The statement is made that the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the American 
Holly in the north is a matter of soil 
and moisture rather than of tempera- 
ture. “If young Holly trees obtained 
from a nurseryman are planted in a 
sheitered situation in moist or sandy 
soil, there is no reason why they should 
not thrive.” 

The author points out that the Sweet 
Pepper bush (Clethra alnifolia), which 
has a very straggling habit when 
growing wild, becomes a tall, sym- 
metrical bush in cultivation, even in 
poor, dry soil. Here again, however, 
he fails to point out that this shrub is 
very likely to become infested with red 
spider, which causes the leaves to turn 
brown long before the summer has 
past. 

Mr. Durand would consign the Snow- 
berry, which has been a common front 
yard bush for many years, to the wild 
plantings, where he says it really be- 
longs. The Indian Currant is set 
down as a poor relation of the Snow- 
berry, with ugly, stiff stems, a weedy 
appearance, and dull magenta berries. 
Probably all garden makers will not 
agree with him that this plant, often 
known as the Coralberry, is hideous. 

The Elderberries are warmly praised 
as being especially appropriate for 
woodland borders or along the road- 
side or along the high bank of a 
stream. The Yellowroot (Xanthorhiza 
apiifolia), which is a member of the 
Buttercup family, is recommended for 
growing under shallow-rooted trees, 
where otherwise the ground would be 
barren. 

A whole chapter is given over to the 
cultivation of Rhododendrons and 
other plants belonging to the Heath 
family. Garden makers, who have had 
difficulty in:growing Azalea, Leucothoe, 
Andromeda and the like, will find this 
chapter very helpful. 

Coming to the wild flowers, a wealth 
of material is offered. Many ama 


teurs will be surprised, but pleased, te; 
know that the yellow fringed Orchis” 


thrives under cultivation, and is easy 


to establish when bought from nursety= ~ 
men, but hard to transplant in the wild — 


state. The Partridgeberry, on the com 
trary, is easy to move from the wild 
state, easy to establish, requires m0 
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after care, and attends strictly to its 
function of covering what would oth- 
erwise be barren patches of earth. 

A long paragraph is devoted to the 
Trailing Arbutus, with the following 
statement: “Under no circumstances 
should the Arbutus be transplanted 
from the wild, as not one plant in a 
hundred will survive. Those who can 
provide congenial soil can succeed in 
establishing it if they buy potted plants 
from dealers who grow them from 
seed. They should be kept covered 
with a light mulch of pine or hemlock 
leaves for the first season, and care 
should be taken that the soil never 
dries out. 

A long chapter dealing with the 
Ferns contains much helpful informa- 
tion which will aid in establishing fern 
gardens that are sure to prove a de- 
light. The book has some very help- 
ful suggestions about gardening in 
the woods, about planting wild flow- 
ers around the house, the protection of 
plants, and the making of wild flower 
sanctuaries. The illustrations are 
many, some of them excellently done 
in color, and there is a very complete 
index. 
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ROCK GARDENS IN SPRING 


One reason for a rock garden’s 
charm lies in the early blooming of its 
flowers. Alpine plants usually bloom 
in the early spring. The summers of 
their native mountain homes are very 
short, so that the flowers must come 
quickly if they are to ripen their seeds. 
Of course, there are summer blooming 
Alpines, but the glory of rock gardens 
comes in April, May and June. That 
being the case, the rockery gives color 
and piquancy to gardens which for- 
merly were bare in the early spring, 
except for Tulips, Hyacinths and Nar- 
cissi. 

Most of the Alpines have the facul- 
ty of budding and blooming within a 
few weeks from the time the leaves ap- 
pear. A few kinds, like Phlox subula- 
ta, Arabis, both the pink and the white 
varieties, and Alyssum saxatile, are 
fairly common. Other kinds, which 
are very fine, like Saxafraga cordifolia, 
early Primulas, Asperula cynanchina 
and Androsace carnea, are less often 
ceen. Mrs. L. S. Chanler, in a lecture 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural 


Society, stated that from twenty to 
thirty species and varieties of Alpine 
plants can be made to bloom in April. 

Most alpine plants are true peren- 
nials, blooming year after year, with 
only an occasional division, for which 
reason a rock garden is easier to care 
for than a perennial border. It is true 
that annuals and some other temporary 
plants may be used while the rockery 
is becoming established, but when the 
permanent plants have become well 
grown, no fillers will be needed. 

Most of the Alpines can be grown 
from seed, which should be sown as 
soon as it has ripened, in June or in 
July. Fresh seed germinates much 
more quickly and certainly than old 
seed. Some kinds, like that of Colum- 
bine and the Mountain Pinks, can be 
planted in the open ground. Many, 
however, are somewhat delicate, and 
need the protection of cold frames. In- 
deed, certain kinds germinate satisfac- 
torily only when they are grown in 
pots or pans plunged in frames. 

Certain plants—as many _ alpine 











CREEPING PHLOX IN A ROCK GARDEN. 
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Primulas and Saxifragas—are depend- 
ent upon the developed growth of one 
summer for their good flowering in the 
spring ensuing, and as early summer is 
the period of natural growth, division 
and replanting is best done then, when 
flowering is completed. 

Seedling plants should be regarded 
from a precisely similar point of view, 
and particularly so for such biennially- 
inclined subjects as Edelweiss, Rocky 
Mountain and Pyrenean Columbines, 
and Iceland and Alpine poppies. 





BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING 





There seems to be a general impres- 
sion that all Lily bulbs must be planted 
in the fall. As a matter of fact, there 
are several kinds which can go into 
the ground in the spring, and bloom 
the same season, if the planting is done 
as early as the ground can be worked. 
The comparatively new Regal Lily 
will flower in July if the bulbs are 
planted in April. This has come to be 
one of the most dependable of Lilies, 
especially for the northern states, be- 
ing much more satisfactory than the 
unreliable Lilium auratum. 

All the Speciosum Lilies can be 
planted successfully in the spring. 
There are several kinds, varying in 
color from pure white to deep crimson. 
The crimson kind, which is a variety 
Melpomene, is particularly vigorous 
and very handsome. Lilium Henryi 
can be handled in the same way as the 
Speciosum Lilies, although it grows 
taller and has orange-colored flowers. 
This Lily is not as well known as many 
other kinds, but is particularly valu- 
able for American gardens, flowering 
in late summer and remaining in 
bloom a long time. There is no rea- 
son why L. auratum should not be 
planted in the spring, although its 
habit of suddenly disappearing has cre- 
ated a prejudice against it. 

All Lilies like a good deep soil but 
object to manure. If the soil where 
they are to be planted is at all heavy, 
the garden maker will find it well to 
run a little sand into the holes under 
the bulbs, or if he is using a trowel, 
to surround the bulbs with sand. ° 





A BEDDING BEGONIA 


The new Begonia Frau Helene Harms 
is proving very satisfactory for bed- 
ding purposes, although it is also a 
good pot plant. It has a long bloom- 
ing season and is unusually indifferent 
to weather and climatic conditions. 
Begonias of this type are among the 
easiest of bedding plants to handle. 


ANNUALS 


Four O’Clocks 

An excellent temporary hedge may 
be made with Four O’Clocks (Mira- 
bilis Jalapa). It is true that the 
blooms do not appear until late in 
the afternoon, but the plants them- 
selves make a thick, dense growth and 
are rather attractive. Then when the 
flowers come, they are produced in 
such an abundance that an unusually 
handsome picture is created. The 
colors run through a wide range, in- 
cluding white, pink, red and yellow. 
The seeds should be sown rather thick- 
ly where the plants are to grow. 

If a few Four O’Clocks are grown 
separately, where they are not crowd- 
ed, they will become so well estab- 
lished that they can be carried through 
the winter. They must be dug up and 
dried off, the roots being stored in a 
cool cellar and covered with earth. 
They are likely to be found showing 
sprouts when taken out in the spring, 
and will grow very rapidly if planted 
in good soil. Four O’Clocks the sec- 
ond year often become three feet tall, 
and produce a far greater number of 
flowers than those grown from seed. 








Pot Marigolds 


Few annuals have been improved so 
greatly in the past few years as the 
Calendulas or Pot Marigolds. The new- 
er and softer pastel shades have proved 
so delightful that many florists are 
now growing the Calendulas for house 
decoration. No annual is better to use 
for filling vacant spaces in a border or 
bed as the plants do not mind being 
moved, even when in flower, and are 
not particular as to soil. Another spe- 
cial reason for growing Calendulas is 
the fact that they are unusually resist- 
ant to frost, often continuing to bloom 
when almost everything else in the 
garden has turned black. If small 
plants are cut back and potted in the 
autumn, they will bloom for a long 
time indoors. 


Annual Larkspurs 


Although the Annual Larkspurs can- 
not rival the perennial kinds, they are 
very useful for transient beds or bor- 
ders as well as for cutting. The col- 
ors are very soft and the foliage is 
unusually ornamental. 
Larkspurs are hardy, but somewhat 
slow growing. For that reason the 
seed should be planted very early, just 
as soon, indeed, as the surface of the 
ground can be loosened up. Very lit- 


These Annual © 


————es 


tle covering is required for the seeds, 

Larkspurs are usually thought of as 
being blue, but there are several colors 
and shades among the annual varie. 
ties, including white, lilac, rose and 
red. The so-called Candelabra-formed 
Larkspur is an interesting type, crow- 
ing about a foot and a half high and 
in a curious pyramidal form. 





IMPORTATION OF IRIS 





Relative to the importation of the 
tall Bearded Iris, I find, from personal 
experience that the spring months are 
preferable to the autumn for importing 
the roots. As a rule the growers on 
the “other side” seldom ship until the 
last week in August and not infre- 
quently September or later so that by 
the time they have passed the Federal 
Horticultural Board at Washington, 
D. C., a short season remains for the 
plants to become established before 
the frost sets in. Therefore, they are 
liable to be thrown by the frost. 

By contrast, a shipment in early 
March will arrive in time for spring 
planting here and become pretty well 
established by late summer. 

Having imported, since the quaran- 
tine act went into effect, Iris to the 
value of several thousand dollars, | 
must compliment the Horticultural 
Board at Washington, D. C., for the 
efficient service they have rendered at 
all times without mistakes or delays. 

I would like to have this on record 
as the experience of one who really 
has imported under the Quarantine 
Act to the full extent. 

—T. F. DONAHUE. 

Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 





RHEIN NIXE IRIS 


This is one of the first varieties of 
the famous German firm of Goos & 
Koenemann to reach this country and 
was listed by both Dreer and Farr m 
1912. Itappeared in New Zealand cata 
logues soon afterward, so that it had 
a very quick and wide distribution. Its 
quality was recognized very quickly 
by an award of merit at Haarlem and 
another by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1916. Its official descrip- 
tion is as follows: “Bi-color white 
and red violet. The standards white, 
falls pansy violet, bordered bluish 
white.” 

It is a splendid, strong grower, three 
feet or more in-height, but flowers of 
good size and form. What is of evel 
more importance is the fact that it 
makes a splendid mass in the garden 
and half a dozen or a dozen plants 
grouped together, is always a sour 
of delight. With a fine variety of this 
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| kind now easily obtainable many of 


the older sorts of this general color- 
ing, such as Beauty, Clio, Duc de 
Nemours, etc., should be discarded. 
—F. C. W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





VIOLA ODORATA AS AN 
ESCAPE 





Late in March we may look for Vi- 
ola odorata, sheets of them in three col- 
ors, white, dark blue, and lavender, the 
last probably a natural hybrid. Just 
how they came to be here in the grassy 


| slope at Lowthorpe we do not know. 
| The house and original garden are al- 


most a hundred years old so that it 
may be safe to say they were once 
planted in the garden of the first owner, 
a Miss Prescott, who presided over a 
school for young ladies, and claimed 
Margaret Fuller as one of her pupils. 
The Violets are found here and there 
in small colonies along the road-side 
where the grass protects them and it is 
easy to trace them to their haunts by 
their unexcelled fragrance. 

Of later years there have been other 
escapes, Forget-Me-Nots, Tufted 
Pansies, even Primulas and a rather 
fascinating small yellow Violet with 
branched stalks that seems to take it- 
self to the most out-of-the-way cor- 
ners. It has become almost a part of 
the curriculum to establish colonies of 
plants that would look after them- 
selves. A sort of tunnel has been cut 
down through the old tree and shrub 
planting along the street and here na- 
tives or surplus plants from the nursery 
find a home. Down near the brook 
Primulas and Forget-Me-Nots seem 
thoroughly happy and in dryer places 
Hepatics and the fascinating Anenome 
Pulsatilla are doing famously. It 
seems as though such establishments 
should be planned for in even the 
every-day planting of a small place. 

—MISS L. Z. HETZER. 

Lowthorpe School, 

Groton, Mass. 





SNAPDRAGONS FROM 
CUTTINGS 





In many parts of the world the 
Snapdragon is a perennial, but it will 
Rot stand very cold weather, for which 
feason it is commonly grown as an 
amnual. An abundance of summer 
blooms come when seeds are sown in 
told frames or hot beds in March. In 
fact, the sowing of seeds in the open 
found in May will bring flowers the 
end of the season. 

Few flowers are better for cutting, 
4 they last a long time in water, and 


lend themselves admirably to all sorts 
of decorative schemes. And it may not 
be amiss to point out that cuttings can 
often be taken from the stems of flow- 
ers purchased at the florists’ shops in 
late winter. If these cuttings are 
rooted in damp sand in a box or pan 
in the kitchen, they will make good 
plants to set outdoors as soon as the 
garden season opens. And of course 
with this early start they will flower 
much more quickly than plants grown 
from seed. 





DAHLIA MRS. CALVIN 
COOLIDGE 





One of this season’s new Dahlias 
has been given the name of Mrs. Cal- 
vin Coolidge. As a matter of fact 
the President’s wife is said to have 
personally selected it from among 
many seedlings offered for her inspec- 
tion, although not knowing at the 





This encourages an early appéarance 
of sprouts, and simplifies the work of 
dividing the clumps, care being taken 
not to break the neck when the tubers 
are separated. The neck and stem 
must be preserved or the division will 
be ruined. 





BLESSING THE CROPS 





In Peru the primitive, picturesque 
life of the Indians often suggests the 
peasant life of Brittany. They have the 
same good natured tolerance of our 
Kodaks, like the woman at Vannes, 
who saw the Kodak pointed at her and 
jumped up and down with joy, for she 
said she had never had her photograph 
taken before. 

Some of their customers are also 
similar. In Brittany we saw many of 
the Corpus Christi processions, the 
roadside altars, the roads strewn with 
flowers, and sheets hanging on the 





THE MRS. COOLIDGE DAHLIA. 


time that she was destined to be the 
“first lady of the land.” This new 
Dahlia is of the Peony-flowered type, 
of medium size and with attractively 
curled outer petals. The color is 
that of the Orchids seen in the win- 
dows of the florists. The habit of the 
plant is good and the stems are stiff 
enough to hold the flowers very erect. 





STARTING DAHLIAS 





When one grows only a few Dahlias 
each season, it is a good plan to trans- 
fer the clumps to a somewhat warm 
corner of the cellar at this season in 
order to start the production of 
sprouts. Some garden makers like to 


put up the roots in moist sand, keep- 
ing them in a somewhat warm room. 


walls on which flowers were pinned. 
In Peru, crossing the Andes in the 
train, at the station of Marangain, 
we saw the people out with large floral 
crosses. At another station we saw a 
procession of the Indians carrying 
white flags and playing on the long 
reed pipes of the Inca days. We won- 
dered what it all meant, and were told 
that the people were rejoicing over 
the rain which had fallen during the 
night, and were taking the crosses to 
the churches to be blessed, they would 
then place them in their fields of corn 
and potatoes to insure good crops. The 
following day in crossing Bolivia we 
saw one of these services in the field. 
—M. R. CASE. 
La Paz, Bolivia, 
February 3, 1924. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 


How many garden makers realize, 
I wonder, that most of the climbing 
plants throw out the greatest number 
of flowers when trained in a horizontal 
manner. Upright canes do not seem 
to produce nearly as many blossoms 
as those which run parallel to the 
ground. I know of Wistarias neatly 
trained on trellises and carefully cut 
back at short intervals which seldom 
bloom. On the other hand, I am ac- 
quainted with Wistarias which have 
been allowed to ramble at will through 
trees and along the sides of buildings, 
that never fail to cover themselves with 
great masses of purple or white flow- 
er clusters every year. 

As a rule, the most luxuriant climb- 
ing Roses which are trained over per- 
golas or summer houses are rather 
poor along the upright canes, but are 
covered with flowers as well as foli- 
age along the canes which are fas- 





tened lengthwise to their supports, or 
which are allowed their freedom. Of 
course this is not true in a very large 
measure of the so-called pillar Roses, 
which, although taller than the bush 
Roses, do not climb very high. They 
flower more freely on the upright 
canes. But it is a fact that the strong- 
growing climbers, like those of most 
vines, will give a much greater profu- 
sion of bloom when the canes are led 
horizontally along wires between posts 
or on the cross-pieces higher up. 


I am glad to see that some of the 
seedsmen and nurserymen here and 
there are advertising the dwarf Dah- 
lias, which I have mentioned several 
times in these notes, and which have 
been very difficult in the past to obtain 
in this country. They are called some- 
times Mignon and sometimes Peter 
Pan Dahlias, but are just as attrac- 


A FREE-FLOWERING WISTARIA. 
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tive and useful under whatever nam 
they may be put out. English gar- 
den makers have found them remark. 
ably effective as bedding plants, anq 
are using them in place of Geraniums 
Cannas and Begonias. They grow 
about a foot high, have single flowers 
and bloom for a long season. There 
ought to be a place for them in every 
garden, although it has been very dif. 
ficult, apparently, to get the commer. 
cial Dahlia growers to realize their 
value. 


Now that everlasting flowers haye 
become popular again, the new variety 
of Statice called caspia will receive 
attention. It is a perennial and its 
flowers are lilac colored. It ought to 
blend well with other winter material, 

Amateurs who have had _ success 
with the well-known and very beauti- 
ful scarlet variety of Geum Mrs. Brad. 
shaw will find pleasure in Lady Strath. 
eden, a Geum which is the counterpart 
of Mrs. Bradshaw except that the flow- 
ers are golden yellow. 

A new Sweet William being put out 
by Vaughan promises to be sought for 
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name by garden makers who love brilliant 
Rar- colors. It is called Turkey Red. Ap- 
nark. parently these brilliant colors are com- 
, and ing into favor with many garden mak- 
iums, ers in spite of efforts of the garden 
stow purists, if we may give them that name, 
wers, to exclude all reds. There is a new 
There Petunia called Romany Lass, of the 
every ruffled type, the color of which is 
y dif- blood red, contrasting with a purple 
nmer- throat. And then there is the Poppy 
their American Legion, a Shirley variety, 
which is orange scarlet and of very 
large size. 
have 
ariety k = 
eceive I read the following in one of the 
ad its new catalogues: “Artemisia lacti- 
sht to flora is the finest perennial plant of 
terial recent introduction.” Isn’t this rath- 
uccess er a strong statement? This Chinese 
yeauti- plant has merit, especially in late sum- 
Brad. mer, but certainly is not to be ranked 
strath. among the choicest of border peren- 
erpart nials, and for that matter, its intro- 
» flow. duction can hardly be called recent, as 


it was brought to this country at least 
fifteen years ago by Mr. E. H. Wil- 
son, of the Arnold Arboretum. 

I remember that Mr. Wilson once 
told me of the narrow escape which 
it had from being introduced at all. It 
‘seems that the Chinese farmers re- 
gard this Artemisia in the same way 
@ our farmers look upon the Daisy, 
that is, as a pestiferous weed. Mr. 
2. was, packing his collection on 
the bank of a river, preparatory to 
Making his final shipment home. He 

ad gathered a few plants of Artemisia 
d said to himself, “If there is room 
ough I will put them in. If not, I 
ii throw them into the river.” 
There happened to be a place for 
them in the pack, and so they traveled 

PAmerica. After a few years this 

ese plant was found to grow 

in American gardens, being 
f ornamental under cultivation 
jin its original home. 


ut out 
tht for 



















PLANT FLIES 













se 

it can I do to get rid of the little 
f flies which swarm around my 
fd plants in a window garden? 









€ black flies indicate that worms 
it work in the pots, and when the 
MS are killed, the flies will disap- 
) The best plan to use is to apply 
(applications of lime water, pre- 
“by dropping a small lump of 
fa pail of water. Two or three 
tions may be needed to kill all 
01 ms, some of which will proba- 
le to the surface. - 
















PROPAGATION OF | 
GLADIOLUS NOVELTIES 





Questions are being received about 
the cutting up of Gladiolus corms in 
order to get a greater number of 
plants, and about the advisability of 
planting the corms close to the sur- 
face of the ground to increase the 
number of bulblets. It is quite true 
that Gladiolus bulbs can be divided. 


’ They should not be cut more than 


once, however, being severed from 
top to bottom, an eye being left on 
each piece. The divisions will make 
as good growth as a whole bulb. 

The matter of shallow planting 
brings up quite a different question. 
There seems to be a prevalent opin- 
ion and perhaps with some basis of 
fact, that corms planted near the sur- 
face will make many more cormlets 
than those put well under the ground. 


’ The plant, however, will be a failure 


in sandy, dry soil, unless artificial 
watering can be kept up all summer. 
It is very poor policy to plant bulbs 
partly out of the ground, in any event. 
I understand that this is sometimes 
done in California, where irrigation is 
practised, but it certainly is not to be 
recommended for the East. 

To tell the truth, no one seems to 
know exactly what the effects of deep 
and shallow planting are. When results 
are reported by different growers it 
is usually the case that the same varie- 
ties have not been used. Now varie- 
ties differ greatly in the matter of in- 
crease. Take La Loma. It is safe 
to say that this variety will make but 
very few bulblets, no matter how 
shallow it is planted. Soil has much 
to do with the multiplication of Glad- 
ioli, Hazel Danvers has been known 
to produce very few bulblets when 
planted in low ground, but on higher 
ground has increased very rapidly. 
Some varieties are extremely prolific 
under all conditions. Mrs. Dr. Norton 
is a variety of this kind. Alice Tip- 
lady throws a great number of large 
bulblets that will bloom the next year. 
In fact, most of the Primulinus Hy- 
brids are good multipliers. 

There is much difference in the 
bulblets of the different kinds. Some 
are always large and soft, while oth- 
ers are small and’ hard. Alhambra 
produces a great number of bulblets, 
but they are invariably small. The 
reason that certain Gladioli remain 
high in price is because they cannot 


be made to produce rapidly. Some 
of the cheaper varieties are fully as 
good as many of the high priced kinds. 
They sell cheaply simply because they 
will propagate easily. Other kinds will 
always remain high because of the 
dificulty in getting bulbs. Peach 
Rose is one of the very best Gladioli 
on the market at the present time, 
but is a very poor propagator. The 
same is true of Snow Glory, another 
remarkably handsome variety which 
almost never produces more than three 
or four cormlets. The splendid varie- 
ty Sans Pariel, reddish-pink, with a 
white throat, would soon be in gar- 
dens everywhere if it were not such 
a poor propagator. 

Yet even in these matters, such 
statements must be made with reser- 
vations. Mona Lisa, for example, is a 
very poor propagator in the East, yet 
it must multiply much more rapidly 
in California, according to reports 
from growers there. 





THE GOLDEN WILLOW 





One of the handsomest shrubs or 
small trees at this season is the Golden 
Willow (Salix vitellina) also known as 
the Golden Osier. The younger 
shoots have an attractive yellow color 
all winter, which seems to deepen or 
at least become more in evidence as 
spring approaches. This tree is not 
very particular about soil, but delights 
in a moist location and looks best 
when planted near water, especially if 
the branches can overhang a stream or 
pond. The fact must be remembered, 
however, that the Golden Willow will 
lose much of its high color unless it 
is kept sharply cut back. It is the 
new shoots which have the most high- 
ly colored bark. 





CYCLAMEN FROM SEEDS 





Cyclamen, which have come to be 
among the most popular of all house 
plants, are not difficult to grow from 
seed, although about eight months are 
required to bring them to blooming 
size. The seed should be sown in 
boxes of earth in the house this month, 
and when fair-sized plants have been 
obtained, they should be transferred to 
small pots, carried along with a mod- 
erate degree of heat, and another 
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shift to larger pots made later. Plants 
should be ready to bloom by the be- 
ginning of next year. 

Cyclamen that have bloomed this 
season may be dried off and the roots 
kept dormant for two or three months. 
If they are then potted up again, they 
will give another season’s blooms. The 
flowers are never as large the second 
season, but are usually produced with 
much freedom. Make a point when 
potting up Cyclamen to have almost 
half of the bulb above the surface of 
the earth. 





THE MOONFLOWER 





Moonflowers are among the loveli- 
est of climbers, but are not commonly 
grown in gardens because of the diffi- 
culty found in starting them. Many 
seedsmen are now cataloguing start- 
ed plants, by means of which any ama- 
teur can have these remarkable blooms. 
It is important, though, that the plants 
be given good soil. If the amateur 
prefers to start Moonflowers from 
seeds, he should plant the seeds in 
boxes of earth in a room which can be 
kept warm. The work should be done 
immediately, plants being transferred 
to pots as soon as large enough to 
handle. 

The seeds are very hard, and should 
be soaked in warm water for a day or 
two, or else have the outer coating 
cut through with a file. Moonflowers 
begin to bloom in midsummer, and 
continue to flower until the coming 
of frost. The large white flowers open 
late in the afternoon, and it is a great 
pleasure to watch the petals gradual- 
ly unfold, and then to inhale the de- 
lightful fragrance, which immediately 
fills the air. 





IMPATIENS HOLSTII 





Although the Impatiens is commonly 
considered a house plant, there is no 
reason why it should not be grown 
out of doors. The flowers are pro- 
duced in great profusion and for many 
weeks without interruption. In fact, 
there are few plants of any kind 
which will bloom so continuously. If 
some of the plants which have been 
grown in the garden during the sum- 
mer are potted up and cut back hard 
in the autumn, they will commence to 
bloom again after a few months, and 
make splendid house plants in the 
spring. The seeds of Impatiens Hol- 
stii should be sown in boxes of earth 
in the house this month. 


FRUIT 


New Strawberries 














Three new strawberries, originated 
by the Fruit specialists at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y., are 
finding favor with both amateur and 
commercial growers who have tried 
them out. These three new kinds, the 
Beacon, the Bliss, and the Bouquet, 
practically cover the strawberry sea- 
son and have proved superior to the 
standard sorts grown alongside on the 
station grounds. The new varieties 
were especially conspicuous last sea- 
son because of their large size and ex- 
cellent quality when most strawberries 
were decidedly inferior, due to an un- 
favorable season. The fruit sold at a 
premium. 

. The Beacon is described as the best 
early strawberry on the _ station 
grounds. Bouquet, which ripens about 
half way between Beacon and Bliss, 
has large, light red berries of sweet, 
rich flavor, which ship and keep ex- 
ceptionally well. Bliss is a late mid- 
season variety which stands especial- 
ly high among commercial varieties 
because of its ability to yield well un- 
der adverse weather conditions. All 
three of the new varieties are believed 
to be worth a trial. 

These new strawberries, as in the 
case of all the new fruits developed by 
the station specialists, are being dis- 
tributed by the New York State Fruit 
Testing Co-operative Association, with 
headquarters at Geneva. 





Bridge Grafting 


Trees which have been girdled by 
mice or rabbits may be successfully 
treated and saved by methods of 
“bridge grafting.” While bridge 
grafting is more frequently and suc- 
cessfully utilized in the treatment of 
girdled apple and pear trees, it may 
also succeed with plum, cherry and 
peach, but in the case of peach trees, 
which come into bearing quickly, re- 
placement is recommended rather than 
grafting, should serious girdling occur. 

The method of procedure in bridge 
grafting is as follows: 

Trim the rough bark at the edges of 
the wound to the live tissue. It is well 
to cover the exposed wood with melted 
wax to keep it from dying out. Cut 


scions the size of a lead pencil, or 
slightly larger, from the trees to be 
grafted, and bevel or cut slantingly 
an inch or more at each end, leaving 
the scions about an inch longer than 





the width of the girdled strip. Sji 
the bark above and below, and insert 
the beveled ends of the scion with the 
cut faced inwardly, and tack the ends 
with a very small brad, taking care 
that they are not split, or bind them 
in place, preferably coating the cyt 
and exposed ends of the bark and scion 
with grafting wax. 

It is most important to have the 
cambium or sap-bearing layer of the 
tree and the scion come in close con- 
tact. In the absence of wax, clay has 
been used as a binder held in place 
for a short time with cloth until a 
union is affected. 

In a girdled tree the scions should 
be placed not more than an inch apart, 
depending on the circumference. If 
the union is successful the scions will 
grow rapidly, and finally cover the en- 
tire injured area, and the tree will 
continue to thrive. 

Grafting wax can be made by melt- 
ing four parts of rosin, two parts of 
beeswax, and one part of tallow. When 
cooled it should be rapidly pulled— 
much as taffy is pulled—and finally 
when cold enough rolled into sticks 
about an inch and one-half in diame 
ter and six to eight inches long. These 
sticks can be kept indefinitely in a 
vessel of water. The wax can be made 
softer or harder for cold or warm 
weather, depending upon a slight vari- 
ation in the amount of tallow used. 





CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA 





The Campanula family is a very im 
portant one in the hardy garden. Such 
varieties as medium, persicifolia, ro- 
tundifolia, pyramidalss, lactiflora, car- 
patica, macrantha and latifolia are es- 
pecially useful. ‘Probably Campanulas 
would be selected by the bulk of gar- 
den lovers as one of the six most 
valuable plants for the hardy garden, 
ranking next to Peonies, Delphini- 


ums, Phloxes and Iris. A few only 
are useful as pot plants. Of these 
the Canterbury Bell (C. medium), 


which is really a biennial, is the best 
known. C. pyramidalis is (the “Chim 
ney flower”) is a tall growing and 
very profuse flowering sort which, 
while hardy, is much esteemed for late 
summer blooming in large pots 
tubs; it is quite noticeabfe at shows 
held in Manchester, Mass., and other 
summer resorts. 

About the only other member of the 
family much seen in pots, either in the 
greenhouse or home, is C. isophylla 
which is sometimes called the “staf 
of Bethlehem campanula.” Although 
hardy here and making a good rockety 
plant if given a well-drained locatw® 
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and proper winter protection, it is as 
a pot plant for house culture that I 
wish to speak of it. 

A native of the north of Italy, this 
plant has been in cultivation in Great 
Britain as a border, rockery or pot 
plant since 1868. It has been in 
America over 30 years to my personal 
knowledge. C. isophylla is lilac blue 
in color, but the variety alba is pure 
white and much more in evidence. 
This plant is of simple culture and 
flowers splendidly in the house, but 
being of a drooping habit it should be 
elevated. It is naturally a late sum- 
mer bloomer, but I saw several plants 
in flower in a New Hampshire home 
in January. 

As it is a somewhat shy producer 
of seeds, plants are usually raised from 
cuttings, which root very readily. I 
consider this one of the most desira- 
ble of window plants in America. In 
Great Britain it is grown in great 
numbers for the great Covent Garden 


CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA. 


flower market, and in thousands of 
cottage homes it can be found grow- 
ing alongside Pelargoniums, Calceo- 
larias, Petunias, Lobelias, Fuchsias, 
and other favorite house plants. It is 
but seldom listed here, although occa- 
sionally seen in commercial green- 
houses, yet it is a plant all should in- 
clude if possible in their window gar- 


—W. N. CRAIG. 
Weymouth, Mass. 





FRAGRANT PEONIES 





tye ea ete concer te 
There are no Peonies which have a 

perfume like that of the Rose 
aid the Sweet Pea, but there are sev- 
tral which have a pleasant fragrance. 
_A list of such Peonies might well 
Melude Edulis Superba, Comte de 


Nanteuil, Carnea Elegans (Gr.), La- 
martine (Cal.), Mme. Auguste Pel- 
terau, Mme. Geissler, Mme. Thouve- 
nin, Monsieur Barral, Vicomte de 
Forceville, Zoe Calot, Dorothy Kel- 
way, Kelway’s Glorious, Splendida, Ve- 
nus, Bertha, Enfante de Nancy, Gala- 
thee, La Fee, Mme. de Treyeran, Mar- 
celle Dessert, Mount Blanc (Lemoine), 
Mireille, Mignon, C. Primevere. 





PRUNING SPRING-FLOWERING 
SHRUBS 





As spring approaches tidying up the 
garden becomes the order of the day. 
A part of this work which always 
seems indispensable is the so-called 
pruning of shrubs. At every turn in 
the suburban garden the jobbing gar- 
dener’s laborer, janitor or man of all 
help is busy with the knife and shears. 
As ordinarily done this pruning means 
cutting shrubs back to a prescribed 
shape regardless of the fact that in so 
doing most of the flowers are de- 
stroyed. Somehow it seems impossible 
for the ordinary owner of a suburban 
lot or even of a more pretentious site to 
grasp the fact that the proper time to 
prune spring and summer-flower- 
ing shrubs is immediately after they 
have flowered. At that time they may 
be cut back as severely as is deemed 
necessary for they will make new 
growths which will bear an abundance 
of bloom the following season. 


On the contrary the cutting of such 
bushes at this time of the year in- 
volves more or less complete loss of 
flowers. Of course, there is no harm 
in the removal of some particular 
branch that interferes with the view 
or, for any other purpose, seems out 
of place. Far better be it not to prune 
at all than to perpetrate annually the 
mutilation of flowering shrubs which 
is now the common practice in so many 
gardens. Roses and, fruit trees are a 
different story and vines covering a 
trellis or a wall may be cropped now 
but not spring-flowering shrubs. 


A rule to cover the pruning of all 
flowering trees and shrubs may be set 
forth in the following sentence: 
“Prune at such a season as will allow 
of the fullest possible period of growth 
before the next flowering season comes 
around.” If this fact be grasped it 
will easily be understood that the 
cutting back of Golden-bells, Lilacs, 
Spiraeas, etc., in March, means a de- 
finite loss of spring beauty. 

—E. H. WILSON. 

Arnold Arboretum. 











GALAX 


For glistening beds and borders under 
Rhodos. 


Scores of other Evergreen Oover 
Plants; Arbutus, Mitchella, Hepatica, 
Tiarella, from hardy Appalachian heights. 


igh 
6 postpaid for $1. Sent in time for 
Easter gifts in dainty boxes. 
HARDY EVERGREEN GARDEN 
Marion, N. C. 














“Oh! the Spring Time is coming 
And the merry month of May. 
Soon the Meadows will be bloom- 
ing 
With the Flowers fresh and 
! gay.” 
Which reminds us that it is time 
to plant Iris. 
Satisfied customers are our best 
advertisements. See what came 
in this morning’s mail — March 





5th: 
“Away down off the West 
Coast of Florida on an island 
in the Gulf of Mexico, I have 
heard praises of your Iris, 
Peonies and Phlox. As I am 
a flower lover I am asking for 
a copy of your catalogue. 
Mrs. seeee8 
Georgetown, Florida. 























“He who serves best profits most” 


Geo. N. Smith} 


167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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GARDENS 
$O BILLERICA, MASS. 


GEORGE L. FISH 


DAHLIA SPECIALIST and 
GLADIOLI ENTHUSIAST 








‘Have A Hobby 
Grow Some Glads” 


Surplus Bulbs from a 
Hobby Garden 


18 Horticulture Special No. 1 $1 
bulbs, extra good varieties 
50 Horticulture Special No. 2 $2 
bulbs, a rainbow of color 
me ty A 7 
SPECIAL 4 
100 bulbs, many of them nigh- PLO 
priced varieties. An excellent mixture. 
A list of named varieties on request 


Ox S. irvi Available Sur 
orate see nts, Gea 
Brockton, Mass. Many Varieties 








Hillcrest Gardens Gladioli_ 
SACRIFICE SALE 


Land taken for other purposes compels 
immediate disposal of all bulbs. To save 
time and labor the following are offered, 
in mixture only, cash with order: 


100 Bioomine Size Buss (1 to 2%), $1.75 





Bulblets (4% to %), $8.00 per 1000 

Crimson Glow, Lilywhite, L’Immaculée, 
War, Peace, Mary Fennell, Mrs. Pendel- 
ton, Mrs. Watt, Mrs. Frances King, Golden 
West, ‘Baron Hulot, Schwaben, Halley, Au- 


gusta, America, Independence, Panama, 
few Norton, Elora and others; also many 


unsorted Dieners and Primulinus Hybrids. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Winchester, Mass. 
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CESTRUM 





Several varieties of the genus “Ces- 
trum,” better known by older garden- 
ers as “Habrothamnus,” were once 
quite common as greenhouse flower- 
ing plants. They are worthy of a 
place in all greenhouses, being easily 
grown, and their habit is such that 
they may be grown as a bush, a stand- 
ard, or trained on a pyramid trellis. 
Perhaps the easiest way to grow them 
is planted out, where they will produce 
a large quantity of flowers, over quite 
a long period of time. The flowers 
of several of the varieties may be de- 
scribed as various shades of red, scar- 
let, carmine, crimson and purple. 

They may be rooted at most any 
time of the year, but early spring is 
probably the most desirable time as 
quite good plants may be had the fol- 
lowing fall, which will flower freely, 
from about Christmas onward. When 
the cuttings are rooted, pot them in 
small pots in a light sandy soil. Com- 
mence pinching them as soon as they 
are established in their first pot, and 
all after stoppings must be determined 
by the shape it is desired to grow 
them. Of course, if standards are 
wanted a single stem must be run up 
until the height wished for is attained, 





when several stoppings will have to 
be given at judicious intervals, until 
the head is formed. 

If pot grown give them a good rich 
open loam, making it a little more 
lumpy as the pot increases in size. 
About a seven-inch pot will be large 
enough the first year. We have seen 
Cestrums planted outdoors from the 
end of May untif the middle of Sep- 
tember, and make an excellent growth. 
When lifted to be housed before frost, 
they have to be kept a little close for 
ten days or two weeks, and sprayed 
gently overhead, until they have 
gripped the compost in their pots, after 
which they may be gradually accus- 
tomed to more air. 

A winter night temperature of 50 de- 
grees is about right for them, although 
we have grown them as low as forty 
degrees. Aphis will attack them, and 
on old plants we have seen scale and 
Mealy Bug. These have to be taken 
care of by the use of a good insecti- 
cide according to directions. 

—GEORGE F. STEWART. 

Waltham, Mass. 





A GIANT OAK 





The article on New England trees, 
in the January 15th issue of HORTI- 


CULTURE, took my attention, a 
Lancaster has always had the name 
and fame of the largest Red Oak jg 
Massachusetts. 

The Oak is called the Beaman Qa, 
and bears this inscription: 
Oak in Massachusetts. 
ence at base 31 feet. 
base cir. 19 feet. 
Spread 75 feet.” 

Gamaliel Beaman lived in the house, 
He settled there in 1659. This jp. 
scription has been on the tree for 
many years, so the measurements may 
not be correct now. 

—MRS. W. M. MacASKILL, 

Lancaster, Mass. 


“Largest 
Circumfer. 
Five feet above 
Height 78 fee 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 





New York City. Eleventh Interna- 
tional Flower Show, Grand Central Pal. 
ace, under the auspices of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York and the 
New York Florists’ Club. March 17-22, 


Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Show, 
Horticultural Hall, under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural §o- 
ciety. March 27-30. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Sixth International 
Flower Show, under the auspices of the 
Society of American Florists and Orne 
mental MHorticulturists. March . 2- 
April 6. 


Boston, Mass. Grand Orchid Exhibi- 
tion, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Orchid Society, Horticultural Hall 
May 8-11. 














Please use this 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number 
to file, we will gladly send it on application.) 


Amount Enclosed...... 
(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


| 300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
| BOSTON, MASS. 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 











Mountain Lover—Pachistima Canbyt 


One of the rarest plants in the United States, 
found growing wild only 
mountains of West Virginia. 

A beautiful ground cover, producing a green 
and bronze-red moss-like carpet, 6 inches thick. 
Tuck it under foundation plantings, along the 
border, or in the rock garden. 


Send for Home Landscapes, our new catalogue, 
describing many garden rarities, 





in one place on the 
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Box E 
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Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. I., New-York 
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At the boitom of the seed-holder is a pear-shaped 
opening regulated by a spring, exposing an opening 
corresponding in size to that of the seed to be sown. 
The Seed-Sower is held in the left hand with the 
feeder-tube extending over the back of the hand. 
A light tapping with the second finger of the 


left gently impels the seed through the tube in 
regular order. (See illustration.) 








OTA 








A NEW VERBENA “MA YFLOWER” 


Magnificent new hardy annual. Exquisite pink of the 
shades found in the Trailing Arbutus. The fragrant 

Wers are double the size of any other variety. Use- 

for cutting. The blooms remain perfect for a long 
Period. Showy in large beds or borders, as the plants 
are completely covered with flowers throughout the 
pemeer and early Autumn. Pot-grown plants only, 


very afte : . ° 
tor 100" er May first: 35c each; $3.00 for ten; $25.00 


mat BRECK S Be 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
| Sl North Market Street Boston, Massachusetts 
Send for Catalogue 





























Time or Plants 


Sent anywhere postage prepaid on receipt of price 


ONE DOLLAR 


right hand on the end of the second finger of the Just a suggestion: When ordering one for your own use, why not 
one or more as welcome gifts to your friends? 


INDISPENSABLE! 
: eed- 
Gorrie —_- 


Sows Seeds Wrat a Touch! 


Each Plant comes up Separately — No Waste of Seed, 


The Amateur Gardener, with this instrument, is now able to sow 
the finest seeds with a precision and assurance of success hitherto 
possible only to the skilled professional. 
HOW IT OPERATES tremendous—since it assures the success of your garden. 


Its value to you is 


reo- PLEASE USE THIS COUPON IN ORDERING—————- 
| MAX SCHLING, 
| 785 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
| I enclose herewith.......... dollars by check, money order, cash 
| for (how many).......... Sowrite Seed Sowers, to be sent to me 
| Post Paid. 
One Week Later—Here the plants are coming up. | WO SIG a wo 0d00s.0 hbneeh se 0000 60sb3ann eee 
Each separate—no waste of seed—no waste of time | 
or plants. | es ga ET ee eee eT Ce 
| 














Good Books to Own 


Historic Trees of Massachusetts. James Ray- 


BR ES SERS tet 
Garden Whimseys. Charlotte Ryder Lomas..... 
The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King......... 
Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Dur- 

Fe O05 SRE 05 pba d se Rha wbs ples obese eo ue> 
Flowers for Cutting and Decoration. Richard- 

OEE oa 5 Wa ions anole dae do ensenns ne 
House Plants and How to Grow Them, P. T\ 

ee ee ae nG udu hs anaes es o0wes 
The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. 

Bk, Se EGS 6.05.0 oc Cabal nees on hOapueeéce 
Principles of Floriculture. E. A. White...... ose 
Delphiniums and How to Excel with Them. 

Sb. We NS 06:5 6:5 5.0 85 60K ERS 00's < 60 00 ES8S 


A Little Book of Perennials. Alfred C. Hottes.. 
A Little Book of Annuals, Alfred C. Hottes.... 
Practical Plant Prepagation. Alfred C. Hottes. 
Principles of Flower Arrangement. E. A. White 
Variety in the Little Garden. Mrs. Francis King 
Planning Your Garden. W. S. Rogers.......... 
ames ~~ weet Book of the Dahlia. Mrs. C. H. 
ou 


ee ee ee 


GOD 1s 4 06h 655-05 094500 606s us dees Oh 0 05.08 0N bees 


Peonies in the Little Garden. Mrs. Edward 
64h 555 eee se sie etitbe eveee ees ue dere 


The Rose in America. J. Horace McFarland.... 
My Growing Garden. J. Horace McFarland..... 
Gardening in California. Sydney B. Mitchell... 
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Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 


American Landscape School, 74-) Newark, New York 















Seabrook Nurseries 


Seabrook New Hampshire 












Reliable growers of the 
very choicest 


Gladioli 


Purchase your bulbs from us at 
very moderate prices. Stock of 
high quality, guaranteed true to 
name and sent postpaid. All bulbs 
1% up in size. 












Each Dozen 












American Beauty $ .45 $5.00 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin 25 2.50 
Mrs. F. Pendleton .06 -60 
Rev. Ewbank 15 1.75 
Orange Glory -10 1.00 
White Glory -10 1.00 
A. B. Kunderd -40 4.50 
Capt. Boynton 1.25 14.00 
Anna Eberius 15 1.75 
White Wonder 25 2.50 
Elf 80 3.50 
Jenny Lind -40 4.25 
Louise -20 2.25 
Jewell 25 3.00 







B. L. Smith 26 2.50 
Pink Wonder -25 2.50 
Rose Ash -25 82.50 
Mrs, Dr. Norton .10 1.00 
Mrs. F. C. Peters .40 4.50 
D. McKibbin 12 =1.26 ! 
Gold 60 7.90 
Purple Glory -50 5.00 
Alice Tiplady 10 1.00 
Golden Measure 25 2.50 
BE. J. Shaylor E 


Our list contains many other 
varieties at equally attractive 
prices and will be sent immediate- 
ly upon request. 




























PLANTING STOCK AND 
BULBLETS OF ALL 
VARIETIES 









GLADIOLUS BULBS 
Here is a chance to get some fine cut 
flower varieties at a very low price, size 
14%” and up. 














Doz. 100 

America $ .40 $1.80 
Baron Hulot 65 4.50 
Glory of Holland 55 3.75 
Mrs. F. King 45 2.00 
Mrs. F. Pendleton -60 8.50 
iagara 5 3.75 





















Schwaben 60 8.50 
A doz. of each for $4.00 
25 “ “ cty 7.60 
50 “ « «© 1400 
100 “ «© & 97:00 


Charges prepaid on above, 
Smaller sizes, about %’’, at half 
the above prices. 

Send order at once as my supply is lim- 
ited. Will make shipments about April Ist. 
J. A. EDMAN, Gladiolus Grower 

Orange, Mass. 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


American Farm Machine Co. & 
2584 University Ave. S.E. \S 
Minneapolis Minn 


GLAD GREETINGS 
FROM NEW ENGLAND 

10 of Fischer’s Best Introductions 

One bulb and 12 bulblets of the 

following: 

Dr. R. T. Jackson 

Harmonia 

Henry C. Goehi 

John Alden 

Ethelyn 

Mrs. William E. Clark 


Priscilla Alden 
Sunnymede 
And the exquisite orchid shad- 

ed Mrs. Frederick C. Peters 1.50 
New England grown bulbs are the 

best in the world 
Send for list of the 100 best Glads 
We also specialize in Irises 

Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 

















Strawberry and Raspberry Plants 
Send for Catalogue. No other in the 
country like it. Full of valuable infor- 
mation; you will not throw it into the 
wastebasket. C.S. PRATT, Athol, Mass. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasse- 
Cattleyas, ete. 


G. E. BALDWIN Co. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ROSENFIELD'S SUPERB PEONIES 


Superb Stock Su b Varieties 
Send for beautiful illustrated 
peeny booklet. 


ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Rene Rosenfield, Owner 
T2nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 


i 









Regal Lilies 
from the seed. Ask how, 


Bulbs of Cannas, Iris, Lilies, 
Gladioli, Dahlias and Peonies 
ready April ist. Get Catalogue, 


A. M. DOWS - LOWELL, Mags, 


lYOU CAN GROW 


nice planting stock from these 

















blets 

Per Per 

Bulblets 1000) = Qt. 
America $ .30 $ .50 
Cracker Jack 40 .60 
Halley .30 .50 
Klondyke .40 .60 
Pacha 1.00 1.75 
Panama 1.00 2.00 
Princepine .60 1.00 
Roanoke 15 1S 
Schwaben 1.00 2.50 
Simplicity .75 1.50 
Choice mixed .30 .50 
Primulinus mixed .30 .50 


1000 of each of eave (12,000) for 


One quart of each of above (12 
ats.) for $11.00 
Primulinus No. 3, 1 in., at 
$1.00 per 100 
Primulinus No. 1, new varieties, 
$2.50 per 100 


N. E. QUALITY 


Cc. W. BROWN 














Box 5343, Ashland, Mass. 
———— a4 —SES 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN GROW- 
ING THE NEWER VARIETIES OF 
GLADIOLI? If you are, it would be 
advisable to send for my price list 
offering Catherina, Light Blue 2 
Duchess of Wellington, Ruffled White 
50c, Gold $1.00, Imperator Large White 
$2.00, Maiden’s Blush 15c, Mrs. F 6 
Peters Lavender 75c, Pink Wonder Sle, 
Red Canna (Holland) l5c, Rev. Ew- 
bank Blue 20c, White City 50c, White 
Perfection $2.50, White Wonder Sh, 
Wm. Copel and Lavender 25c, Jacobs 
Von Bierius Violet. One-inch bulbs 3 
F. A. WETZEL, 1324 Butternut &, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 














PURE ST OCK 


NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me 




















Send 








F. F. & F. 0. SHEPARDSON 


-GLADIOLI — The King of Flowers 


We specialize in preparing high-grade assortments at very rea- 
sonable prices for people who are not well enough acquainted with 
variety names to make satisfactory selections. We give perso 
attention to this and have been able to pleasé many customers. We 
invite correspondence. Our little descriptive list of about 100 varieties 
may prove of interest and we will gladly mail it on request. 

- = MANSFIELD, MASS. 




















-Extraordinary Opportunity 
As the present grounds of the Padre’s 
Botanical Gardens, Santa Barbara, are be- 
ing divided into building lots, a big dis- 
count is being made on the Padre’s bulbs 
and plants. 
Special bargains in Gladioli, including 




























many new creations. Inch size bulbs for 
$15 per 1000. 

Equal bargains in Dahlias. 

Two-year-old, field-grown Roses at very 
low prices. 

Clearance sale of Agapanthus umbella- 
tus, Irises, Delphiniums, Tritomas and 
Montbretias. 

Write for catalogue. 

PADRE’S BOTANICAL GARDENS 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Special allowance for long distance 






















shipments 
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CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Ine. 
Wenham, Mass. 


ad 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreans and Roses 


Send us your list 


TH BARNES BROS. NURSERY C0. 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 
—— 
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New Golden Yellow Rose 
MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


This wonderful new golden yellow rose, which we are introducing 
this season, is the best all-around yellow rose that we have ever 
own. It is similar in habit to Ophelia and Mme. Butterfly, but in 
color, deep golden yellow, which deepens into a rich orange yellow 
as the flower develops. Most of the yellow roses now grown lose 
their color and lighten as the flower develops, but this variety deep- 
ens and is the best keeping variety after being cut that we have. 
It is splendid for corsage work, arm bouquets, and all other floral 
decorative work. ‘This variety has splendid foliage, very distinct, 
dark green, and is a remarkable producing sort. Grafted plants, 
extra heavy, 3%-inch pots, ready in May and June, $1.00 each; 310.00 

per dozen; $75.00 per 100. 

Packing added extra at cost 


F. R. PEARSON 


Tel. Tarrytown 48 








Tarrytown New Yerk 



















HEBRON HEIGHTS GARDENS 
GLADIOLI 
Le Marechal Foch, Roanoke, Bertrex No. 4 $10, 
No. 5 $7, No. 6 $3 per M. Bulblets 50c M, $2 qt. 


Alexan der’s Dahlias 


My catalog, illustrated in colors, and contain- 


valuable cultural notes as well as complete America No. 1 $10 No. 2 $8 
lists of Dahlias, Gladioli, Peonies, Phlox and ‘Panama No. 1 $16 No. 2 $13 
Iris, is free—and now is the time to send for it. Mrs. Watt No. 2 $14 No. 3 $10 
Peace No. 1 $20 No. 2 $16 

J. K. ALEXANDER Halle No. 2 $14 No. 3 $10 


(Established 1892) 
The World’s Largest Dahlia Grower 
$2 Central St., East Bridgewater, Mass. 


y 
E. Kirkland No. 2 $22 No. 3 $15 
Planting Stock at about % regular prices 
FRANK FRENIER - Hebronville, Mass. 
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New England Quality, of Varieties Not So Common 


Esta (K)—Clean white, ideal for cut flowers. $2.00 per dozen. 
Epheus (K)—Large flowers, beautiful rose pink. $2.50 per dozen. 
ne of the best reds today. $2.50 per dozen. 
For March one dozen each variety (36 bulbs), $6.00, postpaid. 
List of eighty varieties, Silver Medal Stock, sent on request. 
SAUNDERS GARDENS B. M. & M. E. Latham MANSFIELD, MASS. 
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MAPLESHADE QUALITY GLADS 
Diener’s American Beauty. . .$4.00 GLADIOLI 
TS en $2.00 For CHOICE GLADIOLI BULBS write us. 
PC MMMOM. ccc ccccccccseces $1.50 The Gardens that received 1 Grand Sweep- 


OEMS. wc ccc csscccses $1.50 
Priced per dozen and sent prepaid. 
Send for list of 300 varieties. 
MRS. EARL DEHNHOFEF 
R. F. D. No. 1 Vanburen, Chio 
emcees eR 


stake, 1 Sweepstake, 31 first and 3 second 
prizes in the. 1923 Shows. 
Our Bulbs are Choice and Healthy 
THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
1077 Mt. Hope St., N. Attleboro, Mass. 
































PICEA KOYAMAI 


(New Japanese Spruce) 


A new Spruce from Japan with lustrous dark green foliage on 
spreading, ascending branches, with branchlets more or less pendent. 
It is of vigorous growth, perfectly hardy, and promises to become 
one of the most useful additions to the list of hardy conifers that 
Japan has given to the gardens of eastern North America. 

1% to 2 feet, $2.50 each 2% to 3 feet, $3.50 each 


Many other new and rare plants are offered in our new Garden 
Annual, now ready. A copy will be mailed free, on request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


SEEDSMEN and NURSERYMEN 
6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 























CHOICE_GLADIOLI 


E.PARKER HAWES 


Catalogue on Request 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 






With every catalog we will send 
& valuable treatise on 


“How We Grow Our Dahlias”’ 
GARDENS att 

4 E Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 

St., Dorchester, Mass. 





















NIZED ST. 
INSECTICIDE 
A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fiy, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 
























KNOW THE SIZE 
Our Trial Ground List 


is full of interesting offers of 
GLADIOLI in all sizes. You are 
sure to want some of them. Send 
for it now. We are listing many 


New Varieties: 
Ruffolace, the new lacinated; Elizabeth 
Tabor, the new early; Golden Swallow, 
the new pure yellow; Illuminator, the new 
drought-resisting red; Twilight, the new 
ruffled, and many others. 

Illustrated cultural instructions regard- 
ing the raising of new originations from 
seed. We offer hand-pollenized Gladiolus 
Seed: Per packet of 150 seed, 
$1.00; 6 packets for $5.00. 
Cultural instructions on each 
packet. 

AUSTIN TRIAL 
GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom St. 
Ravenna, Ohio 






















ROSES 


All sturdy, field-grown, 2-year 
stock. Columbia, Radiance, Ophe- 
lia, Butterfly, Hadley, Sunburst, 
and other desirable varieties. 3 
for $1.00, 12 for $3.00, postpaid. 


R. J. GIBBINS Mt. Holly, N. J. 














MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
Blooming Size Bulbs, 1” up te 2%” 


Bach Doz. 
Lee M. Foch $.10 $1.00 
Lee Immaculee -10 + 8§=1.00 
Lily White 10 = =—61.00 
A. Tiplady -10 =1.00 
Crimson Glow -10 = =1.00 
M. S. Burke -256 2.60 
Jewell 35 8§©3.50 


Add 10c extra per doz. for postage 
L. L. Milarch L. B. 63 Copemish, Mich. 














STAR BRAND ROSES 


American and nearly 
every otber hardy climbes 
Send for our list. 


Tue CSOmEs co. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 


a) 
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Reliable Florists 








Worcester’ s 
Shop 

HB upe ality an 
ern . Ay Service 


Randall’s Flower Shop 
_ 22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
I<) Park 355 














BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 
226 Devonshire Street 


Member F. T. D. 




















HORTICULTURE 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 





“GLAD” TIDINGS FOR THE GARDEN 
LOVER 


To advertise my Gladioli stock I of- 
fer a special box of 25 large flowering 
bulbs selected from ten choice varie- 
ties at $1.25. C. ALBERT EMMONS, 
No. Uxbridge, Mass. 








UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH | 


' 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


New York City 
Write er Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, 


New York 
Telephene 1552-1553 Columbus 














NW YORK, N. Y. 








426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branehes: 
Rits-Cariter Hetel - Vanderbilt Hote) 
Nuseery, Manhasset, L. I. 4 








DAHLIAS—Ten named varieties, one 
dollar. MRS. BLANCHE ROMBERG, 
Cranbury, N. J. 





GERANIUMS 





Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2%c; 
in 2% tin. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine 
and Viaud, out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. 
pots, 6c. Wm. B. Dasha, 149 North &t., 
North Weymouth, Mass. 





STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 3x6, 
$1.80 each. Cypress; well made with 
cross-bar; tenons securely fastened. 
Lots of 25 and over, $1.75 each. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Glass, 6x8, 10x12 or 10x14. $2.50 per 
box of 50 sq. ft. C. N. ROBINSON & 
BRO., Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 











GLADIOLUS OFFERS 
$1 Each, Postpaid 
A—4 each, Mrs. Norton, Christine 
M. Kelway, Gretchen Zang; first- 
class pink shades. 
B—4 each, Alice Tiplady, Prince 


of Wales, Fair Lady; shades of 
buff and apricot. 
Catalog of XX XX varieties at moderate prices 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
Wrentham, Mass. 


Gladioli 
Planting Stock 
Bulblets 


I offer 76 choice varieties in 
bulbs and bulblets. The best 
from Kunderd, Diener, and 
other originators. If you do 
not have my list you are pay- 
ing more than you should for 
your Glads. 
All prices are prepaid. 
Write for list today. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1106 N. E. 18th St. 
PorTLAND, OREGON 
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‘DREER'S 
GARDEN BOOK 


is a household word with lead- 
ing amateur and professional 
gardeners. You will find it in- 
dispensable when planning your 
garden this year—as a reference 
book for the latest and best in 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, and 
for its explicit cultural instruc- 
tions. 
It contains hundreds of photo- 
engravings, some in natural 
color, illustrating the Dreer 
specialties in Vegetables and 
Flowers, 
There is a free copy of this 
invaluable Garden Book for 
you, if you will mention this 
publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Floral Gardens 


Nearly sold out for the season. 
A few planting stock and bulblets 


of Rose Ash, Theda Bara. Small 
quantity of Elf, Purple Glory, 
American Beauty, and Richard 
Diener. 


E. M. SANFORD 








Madison, New Jersey 





California Hybridized 
AHLIA SEED | 

This seed is scientifically bred, | 
and is raised from California's 
finest and largest prize winning | 
varieties, which are the finest in 








the World. This mixture contains 
all types and colors. Our rainless | 
summers around San Francisco 
Bay make it possible to produce 
hybridized seed of the very high- 
est quality. Dahlias grow very 
easily from seed and new varieties 
are produced in this manner. The 
seed we have sent out in previous 
years have produced many superi- | 
or varieties, of which the many 
letters we have received bear tés- 
timony. 

Price per 100 seeds, Private stock 

$3.00 


Price per 50 seeds, Private stock, 


Beltsville, Maryland, 
E. A. Asmus, Feb. 12, 19%. 
Belvedere, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 











Last season we purchased from you me 
package of your Hybridized Dahlia Seed 
and from this we raised over 100 
lings. We saved more seedlings from this 
lot for future trial than from over 
grown from seed purchased in both Bat 
and West. 

We enclose our check for $3.00, { 
which please send us 100 of your 
California Hybridized Dahlia Seed. 
ing you for the favor, we are : 

Very truly yours, 
GLAD IRIS GARDENS. 
R. B. Piper, P 


Ask for Catalogue 
E. A, ASMUS 
Belvedere - Marin Co. - 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of ee Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete beitioahtural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 





Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HorTICULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals with 
all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 


‘Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about 


novelties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest 
fee of two dollars a year. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for Visit 
Rose Catalog Nursery 


This year our descriptive New Rose Catalog, revised 
and enlarged, is more complete than any rose catalog 
which we have ever offered to Rose Lovers. It is 
replete with illustrations and descriptions of the larg- 
est and most complete collection of Roses in America. 
Seventy-five varieties of Roses are portrayed in colur. 

A copy of this complete Rose Catalog will be mailed 
to those who intend to plant roses. Ready to mail in 
February. 

We grow and have ready for delivery several hun- 
dred thousand rose plants in several hundred vari- 
eties. All are two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown 
plants. 

In our 500 acres of Nursery, we grow everything 
for the complete planting of every style of garden. 
Please let us have your list of wants for prices. # 


Ask for our Catalog of Hardy Old-fashioned Flowers. 


Nurserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 














Standardized 
Plant Names 


The One Book which gives— 


The correct spelling and capitaliza- 
tion of the names of plants. 


The proper plural forms. 
The accepted common and botani- 
cal names. 


The authorized lists of the Rose, 
Peony, Iris, Dahlia and Gladi- 
olus societies. . 
A working manual for everyone who 
deals with plants in a commercial way 
or as an amateur. 
Price, $5.00 
Mailed postpaid from this office 
HORTICULTURE 

300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Kills Plant Insects, Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbis. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


5 gals. $10 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY — 

















Three New ; 
Burpee Sweet Peas 


for 1924 


These three great Burpee novelties for 1924 represent 
a tremendous advance in Sweet Peas. They are d& 
tinct in every way, of largest size, remarkably i) 
form, and are strong growing and free flowering. 


THE PRESIDENT HARDING — 


Named >y special permission of the late PRESIDEN 
OF THE UNITED STATES. A sturdy doer, producing: 
large, well-formed flowers on long, stout stem 
great abundance. A distinct new color in Sweet 











—PEACH RED. Pkt. (15 seeds), 25c; 3 pkts., 
% 0OZ., $2.75; 0z., $5.00. 


RADIANCE The color is a pleasing and 


pealing shade of La France 

which deepens in the center and toward the pe ; 
the standard to eosine pink. Large, well-wav é 
free-flowering. Pkt. (15 seeds), 25e; 3 pkts., 60e; 4 


$2.75; oz., $5.00. 

S APPHIRE The best Blue Sweet Pea 
largest size, charmingly 

with four flowers borne on very long, stiff 

A vigorous grower and free-flowering. Pkt. (15 J 

25e; 3 pkts., 60c; % 0Zz., $2.75; 0z., $5.00. ip 


We will mail one packgt each of these three sm 
Burpee novelties for 1924, value 75c, to any se 
postpaid, for 60c. é 


W. Atlee Burpee Ca 


Seed Growers Philade p 
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